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WHAT IS AMERICANISM ? 

Beginning in August, 1914, this Journal sent a circular letter 
with the above title to a carefully selected list of 250 American men 
and women. The attempt was made to reach representatives of 
every type of group in the United States which may be reckoned 
as consciously contributing to our public opinion or as having ideas 
about our common interests which, if formulated and published, 
would become factors in our public opinion. For reasons which 
hardly require explanation, holders of political offices were the only 
occupational group intentionally omitted. With that exception 
representatives of the widest range of vocations were addressed, 
from officers of local labor organizations to Justices of the federal 
Supreme Court. Leaders of thought in all the larger religious 
bodies, in each of the so-called learned professions, in manufacture, 
engineering, banking, trade, transportation, journalism, philan- 
thropy, criminology, and the most prominent reform movements 
were in the list. 

It must be admitted that no editorial board, with all the 
advice it could command, would be able to select 250 Ameri- 
cans who would be recognized by the other hundred million 
Americans as sufficient to voice American opinion. All that a 
fairly typical collection of thinkers could do would amount only to 
an index of currents in American thinking which might help other 
thinkers to form more intelligent estimates of the factors which are 
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shaping our national life. If our selection was faulty for reasons 
in addition to the presumption that the testimony of any two 
hundred and fifty could have much significance, the omissions or 
commissions were not from intentional partiality. Our effort was 
to be as catholic as possible. 
The letter follows : 
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Upon What Aims, Policies, Programs, or Particular Purposes Should 
Americans Place Chief Emphasis in the Immediate Future ? 

The majority of educated Americans take it for granted that civilization 
is at present rudimentary, and that it is to develop indefinitely. A smaller 
number, and yet probably a majority of those who rank as thinkers, assume 
that in the future civilization is to be guided, much more than it has been in 
the past, by deliberate taking of thought, by surveys of needs, and by intelligent 
control of resources in the service of the needs. 

The American Journal of Sociology wishes to publish in an early number 
the opinions of representative thinkers about conceptions of this destiny which 
are most worthy to hold the attention of Americans. 

The following illustrations of different types of thinking about a question 
of this kind may be taken from alternatives that are no longer in debate in 
this country: 

i. To some minds the problems of civilization seem to be very definite 
and concrete. They are supposed to turn on the success or failure of certain 
specific things, like the establishment of a national bank or the adoption of a 
written constitution. 

2. In other minds progress is pictured as depending upon some central 
program, like "protection" or "free trade." 

3. Others, again, see progress less in measures, even as far-reaching as 
either of those above mentioned, than in some comprehensive policy, as, for 
example, "federalism" or "state sovereignty." 

4. Still others have little confidence in either of these types of proposal, 
unless they are promoted as incidents of some wider purpose. They rest their 
faith in progress upon prevalence of some still larger conception, which, as they 
believe, co-ordinates, comprehends, and indicates all factors and details of 
genuine progress. Every constructive social and religious philosopher may 
illustrate this type. 

In so far as experience furnishes a reliable forecast of the future it is prob- 
able that actual progress will be a resultant of somewhat unconscious co- 
operation of all these species of thinkers, together with the great majority who 
cannot be regarded as concerned with general social problems at all. 
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The chief function of the American Journal of Sociology is to. assist in 
organizing thought about society. 

In the judgment of the editors, an important contribution to this object 
may be made by assembling the answers of typical Americans to this question: 
With a view to the interests not primarily of individuals or of classes; considering 
not merely the next decade nor the next generation nor the next century, but having 
in mind our relationships both to one another and to our successors for many 
centuries; upon what ideals, policies, programs, or specific purposes should 
Americans place most stress in the immediate future? 

With the exception of the present paragraph, this letter was drafted and 
approved by the editors before the European war was regarded as probable. 
In the present situation the reasons for the inquiry here made are immeasurably 
more urgent than when the plan was adopted. 

Will you indicate, within the limits of from 500 to 1,000 words, your answer 
to the foregoing question ? 

This invitation will be sent to representatives of all the types of thinkers 
referred to above. Among them will be well-known advocates of particular 
causes; yet, unless the editors err in their judgment, no one will receive this 
request who is merely a person "of one idea." 

It is hoped that the answers as a whole will present a somewhat convincing 
body and ratio of general and detailed specifications, and that they will amount 
to a helpful prospectus of impending American tasks. 

This letter will be published as an introduction to the symposium. 

Sincerely, 

The Editors 

A stamped and addressed return envelope was inclosed with 
each copy of the above letter. 

Even the generous youth who annually circularize the country 
for expressions of opinion which they hope will turn out to weigh 
on their side of debate, must have obtained from a single experiment 
of that sort some inklings of the disillusion that the opinions of their 
fellow-citizens are not to be had for the asking. No editor could 
suppose that his mere editorial request could be regarded as a valid 
claim upon the time of persons whose opinions are of importance. 
Every person to whom our letter was sent has demands upon his 
time far more urgent than any obligation of courtesy or charity 
which editorial self-interest might create. We were innocent 
enough, however, to suppose that our inquiry was so vital and 
timely that it would get recognition as the proffer of a public service. 
We hoped that the men and women addressed would react to the 
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request, not as to an enterprise of negligible selfishness, but as to 
a patriotic attempt to promote national self-knowledge, and as such 
affording an appealing opportunity for patriotic co-operation. 

Although we have met with discouraging failure to get the body 
of evidence which we hoped to collect, we are inclined to think that 
this very failure is an eloquent revelation. Including two copies 
of the letter which were returned without indication of the senders, 
exactly 44 persons out of the 250 addressed replied. Two of the 
answers were so completely non-committal that they could not 
safely be taken as evidence of anything. Two others were promises 
to answer the main question later, but the promises have not been 
kept. With these exceptions all the answers follow. In the case 
of those writers whose courteous acknowledgments of our request 
were evidently not intended for publication we have printed the 
replies without the authors' names. As we had planned to do in 
case the replies were more numerous, we have attempted to avoid 
all appearance of trying to exhibit the evidence in the interest of 
some foregone conclusion, by arranging the replies in accordance 
with the alphabetical order of the writers. 

LETTERS RECEIVED 
An Editor 

Your circular letter, addressed to has been 

received. wishes to say that he regrets that it will 

be impossible for him to comply with your request to answer the 
question you put to him. His time is so fully occupied just now 

with the writing of and with his regular editorial work as 

editor-in-chief of that he is accepting no further engage- 
ments which will add to his present duties. 

Yours very truly, 

, Secretary 

M. W. Atcheson, Jr. (Lawyer, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

This is an attempt to answer your question as to aims, namely: 
1. Be fair to the Bible. — I wish men would cease making for it 

claims it does not make for itself, stop subjecting it to unfair tests. 

If it had always got fair treatment, the controversy between religion 
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and science might never have raged. It is the universe that is 
divine, whereas the book is primarily human. It comes from 
human hands and bears the marks of human imperfection. The 
false theory of its origin is a dead weight of institutional 
religion. 

Were the seemingly impossible to happen and Roman Catholic 
and Protestant clergy were to tell the plain truth which is sticking 
out all through the Bible and present it as the primarily human 
production it so obviously is and hence as an authority, valid only 
in so far as true, peradventure the foundations of sectarianism 
might be shaken, creed might become an individual matter, and, 
most of all, the four Gospels, once set free to speak for themselves 
and make their own impression, might confidently be relied on to 
do much toward social and individual regeneration. In a word, 
Christianity might at last be given an untrammeled trial. 

2. Recognize that property is worth less than human beings. 

3. Cease to war. Only invasion, if anything, justifies war. 

4. Help the human race to slough ojf alcoholism. 

5. Advance the cause of popular government, eliminating the pre- 
posterous distinction (however historically explicable) that A may 
vote because a male and B shall not because a female. 

These are some of the aims or ideas on which I should hope to 
see stress laid. 

Brooks Adams (Author, Boston, Mass.) 

I have received from you a paper containing a request for an 
answer to a series of questions touching sociology. 

So far as I am concerned I have nothing to add to what I have 
already written, and which is to be found in my published books. 
I beg to refer to them. 

The President of a Hardware Company 

I am in receipt of your favor asking certain questions that you 
would like to have 'answered. 

In reply would say that I do not believe I am in position to 
write the kind of article you desire, so will have to ask you to 
kindly excuse me. 
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An Officer of an Organization for Improving International 

Relations 

Your circular letter requesting that I contribute a statement 
of five hundred to a thousand words for publication in the American 
Journal of Sociology upon the question of what ideals, policies, pro- 
grams, or specific purposes should Americans place most stress in 
the immediate future has been received. 

I appreciate the honor you do me by asking my opinion on this 
subject, but the multiplicity of my duties at the present time force 
me to state that I have not sufficient time to devote to the prepara- 
tion of such a statement as the importance of the question deserves. 

An Author 

I regret that I cannot take the time to answer very carefully 
your inquiry and I do not think it would be fair to give a hasty 
consideration of the very important matters suggested. 

Frederic Almy (Secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society of Buffalo, N.Y.) 

The way forward is dark. There are twenty paths out of the 
wilderness, and no one knows which path is right. In my judg- 
ment socialism is the one of the twenty paths to follow, but it is 
nineteen to one that socialism is wrong. The chance of error is 
the same with the other paths, but we cannot for that reason sit 
still. My work for the future, so far as I have strength for any 
such work, is for socialism, but I am glad that my day's work, as 
secretary of a charity organization society, is for today. Often I 
envy the pioneers who with every chance of danger and error are 
following the hazardous paths, some one of which leads out of the 
jungle, while I lag in the rear. But while the multitude stays in 
bondage it must be fed, and warmed, and comforted, and this work 
in the rear is indispensable and certainly right and useful, if less 
glorious and dangerous. Often those who feed and please the 
multitude get a glory which I value less than the ill-will which goes 
toward those who try to drive the people into paths which seem 
and are dangerous, but lead forward. No one of us is wise enough 
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to be sure which one of the twenty paths leads out of the wilderness, 
but some have better vision than others. 

Meantime, it is important that the multitude should not starve 
or suffer. It is even more important that not only the generals but 
the privates should be educated in every sort of knowledge about 
the wilderness and the ways out, so that some will know where to 
lead, and the rest will know whom to follow. It is important that 
the generals and the privates should be kept in health, so that they 
will not falter in the path nor die by the wayside, and the causes of 
health and disease are more important than the individual cases. 
It is important that the leaders and the masses, the rich and the 
poor, should be kept virtuous, so that crimes will not cause suffer- 
ing, and so that those who are prosperous will not bar the ways out 
of the wilderness in which they alone prosper. 

I am a believer in organized charity, to which my life is given, 
but I believe in the saying that the charity of today is the justice 
of tomorrow, and I want no charity that delays justice. Free 
schools, savings banks, tenement and tuberculosis work, supervised 
playgrounds, school social centers, all began as charity but have 
become a public right. Widows' pensions and some sort of old-age 
provision in the form of government annuities bid fair to follow. 
It is important that individual charity should not be satisfied to 
keep families comfortable in their poverty, but should lead or drive 
them out of it, and that community charity should deal with causes. 
Just as social medicine and preventive public-health work have 
reinforced the old individual medicine, so social religion, which 
deals with the causes of sin and poverty, has reinforced the old 
individual religion which dealt selfishly with saving single souls. 
The man who keeps all the ten commandments and never lifts a 
finger to help the town he lives in will not go to any heaven where 
I care to join him. "For their sakes I sanctify myself" remains a 
good text, but it should be for their sakes and not for my own, or 
my own soul is in danger. 

I believe that the most important work for this generation, if it 
is to work for future generations, is to make our citizens today more 
intelligent, more healthy, and more virtuous. We want to reduce 
ignorance, disease, and vice, and this is being done more effectively 
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than in the past, by social education, social medicine, and a social 
religion. Disease is dying, crime is being arrested, and poverty is 
being starved out for lack of the matter upon which it is fed. We 
have already changed the definition of poverty, and the poor of 
America exact a degree of comfort which the poverty of Europe and 
Asia is powerless to attain, and which even queens lacked in some 
respects a century ago. 

Such work may be palliative, like the blessed Red Cross relief, 
which must continue until we abolish war, but it seems to me more 
than palliative. The way out of the wilderness is dark and doubt- 
ful. As I have said, with twenty paths it is nineteen to one that 
each path is wrong, though many of them may lead forward. All 
honor to the pioneers who risk death and disgrace by going wrong 
and persuading others to follow, but some honor should be reserved 
for the useful and necessary work of feeding the multitude, pro- 
vided always that we are not satisfied with our present plight, and 
cheer on our best leaders. It is a useful work, however, to increase 
knowledge, health, and virtue by all possible means, and by so 
doing to build a road for the true Messiah when he comes, and to 
make a more intelligent jury to recognize him when he arrives, as 
few did twenty centuries ago. 

H. W. Ashley (Rathbun- Jones Engineering Co., 
Toledo, Ohio) 

In the eighteenth century the Colony of New York imposed an 
import duty on wood from Connecticut, just as now British America 
imposes duties on merchandise transported from the United States. 
Each colony was jealous of its neighbor and devised artificial impedi- 
ments to trade between their inhabitants. The Union under the 
Constitution demonstrated the iniquities of the policy and its dis- 
astrous financial consequences during both the colonial and federal 
periods. A proposal to resume such an embargo to free commercial 
contract between the states would now be considered the vaporings 
of a disordered mind. An English empire and a federated Germany 
are equally instructive: the development of both have responded 
to the inspiration of an extended free commerce — the one among 
its colonies, the other among its kingdoms, states, and principalities. 
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The inventions of the nineteenth century have entirely trans- 
formed our social and commercial activities: 

In March a fresh pear was served on my table. It was grown in South 
America. 

The blacksmith shop has become the Steel Corporation. 

Nations have become political and social — they are no longer economic 
units; walled cities are relics of the sixteenth century. 

As restraints of free exchange formerly impoverished and 
retarded the American colonies, much more do nations now writhe 
under these artificial impediments to international trade. 

The world is now — in large degree in consequence — in the throes 
of a titanic war; exchanges are in confusion and international panic 
is impending. This cataclysm is the inevitable result of confusing 
the political and social with the economic unit — it is not a nation 
but an individual who manufactures and sells merchandise. 

The enormous cost of interference by governments with indi- 
vidual commercial freedom — the hordes of men taken from active 
industry in every country and the huge sums wasted to maintain 
the customs system — is borne by the individual producer and the 
helpless consumer. 

Man doesn't want to be artificially fed — he wants to be free to 
feed himself. 

Steam and electricity have made one commercial people of "all 
the nations of the earth." 

"All wealth," says the statute, "shall be taxed equally and at 
its cash value." 

Yet only about 10 per cent of the personal property and 1 per 
cent of the actual money in the country is returned for taxation. 
A customs-house or personal-tax affidavit is a joke. Public opinion 
doesn't sanction the penalties which the law prescribes. The man 
or woman who commits this felony isn't even socially proscribed. 

Such laws have always spelled only tyranny and corruption on 
the one hand and fraud and perjury on the other. 

Yet in this twentieth century the governor of Ohio appoints 
tax inquisitors in each county of the state. 

They may reward personal or political friends and punish 
enemies and there is practically "no help for us." 
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The system is as old as the Christian religion. At the time of 
Pontius Pilate the taxes were farmed out to the highest bidder. 
The publican employed such discrimination as his judgment or his 
personal advantage suggested in distributing the burdens of the 
empire. The methods of the tax inquisitor of the twentieth century 
are only more concealed. 

By such systems and the obscure devices of their operation the 
final incidence of the major part of all taxes rests upon labor. In 
consequence now our billionaire and our tramp walk the streets of 
the metropolis — just as under like conditions Dives and Lazarus 
lived 2,000 years ago. 

Equal opportunity is the ideal of democracy. No person may 
be afforded any advantage over another except such as his industry 
and intelligence commands. 

It may be the mission of the present war, then, to make it clear 
that the man — not the nation — is the economic unit; that nations 
must confine themselves to police, educational, and ethical ac- 
tivities, and that governments have no moral right to restrain or 
impair the natural right of the individual to free exchange of the 
products of mind and hand. It is the present opportunity of our 
republic to demonstrate this to mankind. 

Furthermore, if subsequently a system of direct taxation may 
be devised whereby none of the product of the energy and intelli- 
gence of the producer can be forcibly subtracted from him — a sys- 
tem by which all taxes will be taken from values which are created 
ipso facto by the whole community — then will the individual be 
finally free and an equal opportunity will be afforded for the exer- 
cise of the gifts with which nature has endowed each one of us. 

The primary ideal then for the republic is to make its citizens 
commercially free, and then to relieve their products from the 
burden of maintaining the government and those who live — with- 
out productive labor — by the land rents which community life 
necessarily creates without any effort of man. 
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Roger W. Babson (President of the Babson Statistical 
Organization, Wellesley, Mass.) 

Mr. Babson submits as his reply, the following statement: 

Mr. Babson's Personal Program 

By Leeoy D. Peavey 
Vice-President of the Babson Statistical Organization 

In dealing with fundamental statistics and influences, Mr. 
Babson frequently treats of social plans and conditions. These 
statements bring so many inquiries which show a lack of apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Babson's real attitude that we have prepared this leaflet 
giving his fundamental philosophy and personal program of action; 
although we also believe that the efficiency of churches, schools, 
organizations, and individuals can be greatly multiplied by a recog- 
nition of these fundamental facts. 

Mr. Babson, who, trained as a civil engineer, bases all his work 
on "plans and specifications," has prepared the following ones on 
which he builds his social actions and recommendations, in the hope 
that they may be helpful to others, with such modifications as con- 
scientious thinking may suggest to each individual. 

Happiness the goal. — The goal of life is happiness, using the word 
in its truest sense, without reference to pleasure, amusement, or 
self-indulgence. Money, power, and fame, or even knowledge, 
health, and religion, are of no use except as they promote true 
happiness. Moreover, happiness, efficiency, and righteousness should 
be synonymous terms. To be happy, a man must be righteous and 
efficient; if he is not happy, he is neither righteous nor efficient. 

Happiness dependent on many factors. — Experience clearly 
demonstrates that happiness cannot be purchased, nor is it the result 
of acquiring or developing any one thing, whether it be faith, health, 
intellect, property, or recreation. Happiness is the result rather of 
the symmetrical development of all of these factors. In order to 
be happy, one must systematize his time so that it will insure the 
prayerful development of a healthy, useful, and intellectual life 
with a proper admixture of recreation. This is a religious lif e, and 
brings happiness, but if these factors are not developed in their 
proper proportion, one is neither religious nor happy. 
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In referring to the useful life, it is assumed that such daily work 
shall be properly recompensed, as each worker must have sufficient 
material prosperity in order not to worry about the support of 
himself and family, and in order to ultimately become a part owner 
of the means of production. 

Making ourselves happy. — There are many practical means for 
developing these four fundamentals of life; but there are three 
requirements which are worthy of special emphasis. 

i. Faith in God: We must have faith in God, cease worrying 
about what our neighbors think of our work or method of living and 
cease doing things or not doing things from fear of what someone 
will think or say. After seriously deciding what line of work is 
best for us to do, where it is best for us to work and live, and what 
is best for us to buy or sell, we should fearlessly act, and trust God 
for the result. To be happy, a man must have that self-control 
which comes through faith and prayer. 

2. Daily development: Our daily work must be such as will 
develop us spiritually, physically, mentally, and materially, and 
also provide proper recreation. Many people can never be happy 
so long as they continue in their present vocation; and the longer 
they so continue, the more difficult it will be to change. Such 
people should at once change their vocation to some useful work 
in a healthy place. It makes little difference what we select, but 
to be happy we must be of real service and also strive to become 
specialists, trying to do some one thing better than anyone else 
does it. 

3. Contentment and ambition: We must learn contentment, 
tempered with a proper desire for progress, and appreciate our 
blessings while they last. A great amount of unhappiness is due 
to being spread out too much, with too many diversified and 
entangling interests. A peaceful mind comes only through having 
a very few aims and always keeping these clearly in view and refus- 
ing to be side-tracked to anything else. Above all, we must avoid 
covetousness. 

Making others happy. — Many who understand the fundamentals 
of obtaining happiness for themselves are led astray in efforts to 
help others. There is no short cut to improving the conditions of 
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mankind. Humanity has been struggling for thousands of years 
in reaching its present stage, and will probably continue to struggle 
for thousands of years to come. Permanent progress can come 
only very slowly, through religion, education, and experience, for 
legislation can help only to a very limited extent. Democracy is 
but a step, and by no means the solution of life's problem. The 
laws of supply and demand and of reward and punishment are 
fundamental and cannot be set aside by any laws of man. 

1. Publicity of facts: The first great force accompanying reli- 
gious development in bettering conditions always has been publicity, 
and it will so continue. The compilation and study of statistics 
and news is the basis of progress. 1 The press has a great power for 
good. Every step toward making public the advantages and dis- 
advantages of various vocations, habits, and other practices greatly 
tends toward improved conditions. 

2. Schools and education: Another great force in American life 
is the public school. Of course it is to be regretted that the home 
and church have lost so much of their former influence, for the 
public school can never fulfil all the functions of the home or 
church. During the present century, however, the public school 
is destined to fulfil many functions of both. The compulsory fea- 
ture and certain other advantages of the public school will make it 
a great force in the coming years. Hence much of the time and 
money which we now devote to various other objects should be 
devoted to the public schools. Our own children we should train 
in our homes, but we can best aid in training the masses through 
the public schools. 

3. Revision of inheritance laws: The third great force in read- 
justing conditions will probably be a revision of inheritance laws. 

1 The publication of corporation and individual earnings, expenses, loans, and profits 
will do more good toward eliminating monopoly than all possible anti-trust legisla- 
tion. If the middleman is to be further eliminated, it will be brought about only by 
the marking of the cost price as well as the selling price on all goods. The unem- 
ployment situation can be fundamentally remedied only by manufacturers posting 
each month their unfilled orders and certain other data. A host of illustrations 
might be given along these same lines, but they would be out of place here. The 
point we desire to make now is that only as we approach greater publicity along all 
lines will our problems approach solution. 
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Moreover, our right to bequeath property by inheritance is wholly 
the result of legislation at the present time; therefore its revision 
must also be a matter of legislation. We shall always be permitted 
to bequeath enough to the needy members of our families to pro- 
tect them against want, but some day we shall not be permitted to 
endow our families, according to the present custom. Moreover, 
such legislation will probably be very beneficial to children of the 
wealthy as well as be the means of giving all a more equal chance 
in life. 

Summary. — To give people an equal start in the race of life, to 
insist that the same rules shall be observed by all who race, and to 
provide instructions for the slower runners, is about the only really 
useful work that can be done toward "distributing prosperity." 
If men will not work, it is the law of God that they should starve, 
and any interference by us with this law, even for our own children 
or for those of others, is wrong. Hence the economic system should 
provide that such children of the wealthy as lack ability should be 
compelled to drop down in the scale and work with their hands, in 
order that the efficient children of the poor can more freely rise to 
executive positions. Of course, the law of supply and demand is 
now continually bringing this about, but so slowly that a great 
injustice is caused to the children of both the rich and the poor. 

But in our efforts to help solve big problems, we must not forget 
the real goal, viz., happiness. Moreover, we must always remem- 
ber that our first duty is to get ourselves rightly adjusted. We must 
be very careful personally to lead well-balanced as well as prayerful 
lives; (i) by keeping well, through cleanliness, deep breathing, out- 
door exercise, careful eating, and proper habits; (2) by being of 
service, through employment as a specialist in some kind of honest 
and profitable labor; (3) by constant study, through systematic 
reading for an hour each day on the subject which one has selected 
for his life-work; (4) by taking proper recreation in restful and 
interesting ways with the home life as a center. Above all things, 
we must not worry, but smile! 

Because Mr. Babson believes that honesty or ability cannot be 
produced by statute and that legislation cannot set aside the eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand nor provide a substitute for the 
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rewards of thrift and toil, he has been severely criticized by some 
as a reactionary. 

On the other hand, because Mr. Babson has an abiding faith in 
the people, through righteousness and democracy, and a conviction 
that the rules or customs of commerce are not altogether fair and 
far from permanent; and because he has stood in public places and 
cried with a loud voice to the 5 per cent who ordinarily do the 
thinking for the 95 per cent, that on questions of social progress 
and equitable distribution of wealth the thinking is being done by 
racial, class, and sex organizations, while the 5 per cent are still 
planning further personal gains, he has been called a demagogue and 
a dangerous dreamer. 

It would seem from the criticisms that Mr. Babson is in the 
middle of the road. He has, however, no ambition to be in the 
middle of the road for the middle of the road's sake, but rather to 
steer his course according to fundamental facts and beliefs, stirring 
the wage earners to more tolerant thinking and the capitalists and 
employers to more constructive thinking in regard to social ques- 
tions. If all of us think conscientiously and broadly, many of the 
present problems will be solved, and though new problems arise, 
each solution will bring us nearer universal righteousness and 
happiness. 

Frank W. Blackmar (Professor of Sociology, University 

of Kansas) 

The general ideals of society have not changed very much from 
what they were twenty-five years ago, except that they are more 
clearly defined, but the rapid changes that are taking place in the 
attempt of society to adjust itself to these ideals renders it prac- 
tically impossible to outline a program to extend beyond the next 
generation for which most of our individual and social endeavors 
are expended. The only safe plan for a prophet in sociology is to 
deal in generalities. Again you are asking that aims, policies, and 
programs shall be separated from individual and group interests. 
This is difficult for me to do, as the democracy of tradition has 
passed into democracy of group activity, and the traditional indi- 
vidual has disappeared from the ideals of practical civilization. We 
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have the new co-operative individual whose relations to the mass 
are denned through his connection with his own group. 

The general ideals which are leading us at present are industrial 
or economic justice, universal co-operation, modern social democ- 
racy, universal peace, and a recognition of the common brotherhood 
of man. These demand the immediate attention of all who hope 
for the normal progress of humanity. The battle line in the process 
of achievement of these ideals is longer than the battle line of the 
European war. Its divisions of enterprise are more numerous than 
the organized groups of the European armies and the machinery 
of its warfare more complex and more diverse. 

In general, the program must be to use every legitimate means 
to transform group business, group politics, and group militarism 
from the selfish, wolfish struggle of the survival of the fittest to the 
humane, altruistic leaven of the survival of the best. 

This program involves the reorganization of political democracy 
by breaking down certain traditions of constitutional law and gov- 
ernment which have been such strong bulwarks in creating and 
achieving special privilege, and by adjusting our system of control 
to the expanded social and economic life; it involves a participa- 
tion of all citizens in the management of political, social, and indus- 
trial institutions, or in fact a working union of the people and their 
government; it involves a determination of what business opera- 
tions shall be left to individual initiative and what shall be taken 
over by community interests, and in either case it insists on the 
general participation of all citizens in the control or ownership of 
social wealth, and that the programs which are formulated for the 
purpose of reaching the ideals shall be actually followed out in the 
laboratory of human society. 

Along the battle line we find these main divisions of co-operative 
activity: an education that will fit citizens for the conduct of indus- 
trial life without destroying their spiritual ideals; a preparation for 
efficiency in government; special preparation for those who hold 
official positions, and the method of selecting them quite divorced 
from the methods of partisan politics; a close accounting and reali- 
zation by the church of its spiritual assets, and the organization of 
its ethical side in the determination to save this world; determina- 
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tion not to work against the size of corporate enterprise, but to 
insist that their operations shall be so adjusted as to distribute their 
good results among all citizens of the corporate commonwealth; 
wherever possible industrial groups are formed independent of state 
management with the various forms of co-operation, both produc- 
tive and distributive; insurance against accident and disease, the 
protection of life and limb, and the assurance that each individual 
shall have an opportunity to earn a living wage, and, having earned 
it, an assurance that he will receive it; the large number of move- 
ments for improving the physical condition of the present genera- 
tion, and improving the racial stock; the growing tendency to 
establish laws for old-age pensions, mothers' pensions, workmen's 
compensation, minimum-wage and public welfare, industrial com- 
missions, housing commissions, sanitary laws and sanitary boards; 
law changing the educational system, immigration laws, conserva- 
tion of the resources of nature. These and others are only com- 
ponent parts in the attempt to fulfil greater social ideals. Many of 
these are impartial, imperfect, and realize comparatively small 
returns for the effort. 

Considering this tremendous field of uncorrelated and independ- 
ent activities, I hold that a working program which has for its pur- 
pose the unification of effort and the elimination of waste in the 
machinery of society and the conservation of the energy of society 
is the most important task to which sociologists and reformers 
should now commit themselves. 

Norman Bridge, M.D. (Los Angeles, Cal.) 

The greatest stress should now and permanently be placed on 
some program, if there be such, that promises progressively and 
permanently to make the world a better place for mankind to 
live in. 

There is such a program with such a promise, and it comprises 
those forces that may help toward the prolongation of human life. 
The average length of life is the one and only sure index of whether 
the world is growing better; it is the unemotional but inexorable 
measuring-rod of real social progress that can be told in figures. 
Other standards of measurement there are, but they are mostly 
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vague, and founded largely on faith and hope. Here is one that is 
based on definite statistical facts. 

It is axiomatic that if people are less often hurried early out 
of the world, it must be proof that the world is growing better to 
live in. To live is the universal hope; to escape death the uni- 
versal wish. To lengthen human life satisfies a world-desire; all 
people seek long life and comfort and security — as well as a sense 
of security. To fight off death is instinctive from childhood to age; 
to fight it off effectively is to have less sickness, fewer accidents, 
less danger of every sort, orderly, perfect, and continuing means 
of sustenance and comfort. 

Since this is the spontaneous desire and effort of the race, usually 
nugatory because poorly directed and generally unorganized, why 
not make it the definite program of social effort, and have it properly 
organized and directed ? 

The world is better if it enables us to live long, but length of 
days is not the only pleasure in living on earth; there are many 
besides, only all the other wholesome ones result from and are 
connected with the very influences that elongate the average span 
of life. Those influences of pleasure that shorten life are an ulti- 
mate curse, and cannot form any part of a proper program of 
society. 

The program here formulated is a large one, and embraces many 
elements and forces, but the ideal is extremely simple — prolong 
human life. The ideal is not fanciful but practical, and when 
carried out means always an orderly state of society, good govern- 
ment, and so protection for persons and property, as well as for 
personal rights. A weak or instable government could not realize 
the ideal, for it could not insure permanence of policy, which is 
vital to its perfect realization. 

It means conservation of personal interests and weal; it means 
the compelling of persons to avoid excesses, recklessness, and the 
invasion of the rights of others — it means that, in certain things, 
men shall be compelled to be good, and avoid being bad. 

It means a thousand safeguards of personal and public health, 
both affirmative and prohibitive, such as: (i) safety devices and 
education in and about them; (2) wholesome hygienic conditions 
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for all people; (3) everlasting watchfulness and war on the microbic 
causes of disease and death, war against the carriers of disease 
germs — as rats, flies, mosquitos, fleas, and many other animate and 
inanimate things. It includes (4) prevention by argument, suasion, 
and the force of law, from personal excesses and recklessness that 
can harm the individual or others or can shorten any life. Of such 
examples are the excessive use of alcohol and the use of other 
poisons of the brain, like opium and its products, cocaine, chloral, 
and other narcotics. Among the harmful defections are the sexual 
excesses that spread disease, of which there are at least two that 
kill thousands of people and cripple other millions, and that break 
up or imperil the interests of family life and blight the lives of 
countless children. It means more and more general education, 
especially in all things that help toward the longest life and the 
largest totality of pleasure. 

The influence of this ideal is toward more amity among all 
people, more friendships, truer altruism, higher spirituality, better 
and fairer religions; for it is in line with that foundation-stone of 
the highest ethics — and so the basis of law — namely, respect for 
the rights and laudable desires of others. 

This ideal tends against war. It stands for the interests and 
safety of all the people as a first consideration, and against the 
whims or selfish interests of the one or the few that happen to be 
in power, whether a king or an oligarchy. It means democracy of 
the best sort. 

War might be necessary to safeguard such a civilization, and 
peoples committed to such high purposes would certainly be virile 
and capable under all ordinary circumstances of defending them- 
selves and compelling good conduct in others. 

War might for a time interfere with the systematic efforts to 
prolong life, but a people once committed comprehensively to such 
a policy could not give it up, unless absolutely destroyed or forced 
back into chaos. Moreover, war might be necessary for the better 
realization of the life-program, for the removal of obstacles, or for 
the chastisement of menacing peoples guilty of flagrant violation 
of its principles. The program does not imply disarmament and 
non-resistance, but the contrary. 
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If the average life were prolonged and the birth-rate remained 
stationary, would not the race become overcrowded? That is a 
contingency that would take care of itself, but the birth-rate ought 
to be curtailed wherever the coming of children would shorten the 
lives of parents or offspring. 

The concise ideal, the program to try systematically to prolong 
life by every means possible — and the vital statistics of many 
American cities today show fairly well what measures do prolong 
life — leads to all the really good things in life, the wholesome, sane, 
and sensible things; and to the avoidance of the bad things — the 
excesses, the intemperance of many varieties, the recklessness and 
abandon, and careless or selfish disregard of the rights of others. 

The ramifications of the influence of this program are as wide 
as the activities of the human race. There is no other policy or 
single aim, religious, economic, political, ethical, educational, or 
what not, that is so comprehensive, so all-inclusive, or that can 
appeal to so many of the American people (whether they know it 
or not) and to all enlightened peoples everywhere. 

G. A. Briggs (President, Chicago Telephone Supply Co., 
Elkhart, Ind.) 

At a time like this when a civilization based upon caste, privi- 
lege, and militarism is destroying itself, and when the distress of 
the world calls for immediate relief, an academic discussion seems 
inadequate if not irrelevant. The patient, to use a medical simile, 
is having an acute attack from a serious disease. Opiates and 
surgery are immediate necessities. Doubtless they will be admin- 
istered vigorously and let us hope intelligently. But after the 
relief thus sought has been attained, then what ? How may the 
patient — civilization — be brought to a state of health ? 

A clear understanding is necessary respecting the structure of 
the patient and the nature of the disorder before remedies ration- 
ally adapted to their purpose may be discovered and applied with 
any hope of success; and then the time element involved must be 
subordinated to our efforts to attain social health. 

My thought in this connection is that the methods of physical 
science, which in the field of physical nature have worked such 
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wonders, may help us to find the cause and cure for social 
disorder. 

We have subordinated nature to man by these methods, and 
have acquired a large number of valuable hypotheses whose validity 
rests upon their practicality. If then the science of physical nature 
has been and is of such transcendent value to man in his relations 
with that nature, is it not about time that we seriously consider 
the science of human nature as a basis for human relationships ? 

The physical scientists have paved the way. They have shown 
that sense testifies to diversity, while truth testifies to unity. The 
material universe illustrates this point. Notwithstanding the tes- 
timony of our senses, we know that the earth is not the center of 
the universe but is a minor planet in what very likely is a minor 
system. We know also that the earth is not stationary but is main- 
tained in its orbit by a balance between centrifugal and centripetal 
forces. In this and other fields, physical science has reached 
approximations of reality, which we call truths, by examining, 
analyzing, comparing, and combining facts. These facts in turn 
have suggested theories or hypotheses which have been adopted 
tentatively as a basis for further research, and any hypothesis is 
held only so long as it explains all the facts within its field, or until 
a deeper, broader hypothesis is evolved which includes it. This 
action and reaction between fact and hypothesis has enabled 
physical scientists, actuated by an impersonal love of truth, to 
create a new earth. 

In the science of human nature, however, we are as yet cave 
men. We do not approach it with an impersonal love of truth, 
and while we have a mass of facts they have not been correlated 
into hypotheses which would stand the scrutiny of a ten-year-old 
boy. From the beginning of time we have believed that each man 
is the center of his own human universe; that the interests of men 
are inimical to each other; that dominion over others is the true 
aim of life; and that the preservation of order (submission) is the 
chief purpose of government. This chaotic, not to say idiotic, 
conception of human nature and human relations, based upon 
appearances, is now realizing its inevitable consequences on the 
battlefields of Europe. 
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The submission which governments demand as yet persists and 
for a time will persist; but no longer does it masquerade under the 
guise of order. It is now plain that the orderliness of submission 
depends upon the kind and quality of human relations which such 
submission promotes. It is both pertinent and timely therefore to 
seek a basis for human relations which will make submission 
orderly and which will preserve among men an equality in oppor- 
tunity. 

Believing that the laws of physical and human nature are closely 
related, I beg to submit a hypothesis, a tentative theory in the field 
of human nature which is in harmony with the unitary hypotheses 
of physical science. 

Mankind, then, according to this hypothesis, constitutes an 
organic unit made up of functionally interdependent parts, which 
unity is illustrated and symbolized both by the human body and 
the solar system. As in the human body, each part contributes to 
the life of the whole body and in turn receives its life and health 
from the whole. The lungs for example cannot seek their own 
health and welfare at the expense of the body or any of its parts. 
Only as the whole is healthy may any part be healthy. So also in 
human relations, according to this hypothesis, it is absurd for any 
class of men or any nation to attempt to build a civilization which 
does not include all men in its benefits. 

Even when an attempt is made to build a civilization which 
shall be all-inclusive, no man or class of men must demand the 
submission of others to their ideals of conduct. Again the human 
body illustrates the point. The lungs never could be coerced into 
conduct suitable for the heart; the liver never could conform to the 
standards of conduct suitable to the stomach. Health hinges upon 
functional interdependence, and each part may thrive only as it 
has an opportunity to realize its own form of life. 

The orbit of the earth shows how human relations may be 
established in harmony with this conception. That orbit is main- 
tained by a balance between the separating centrifugal force and 
the unifying centripetal force, at just that point where human life 
is possible. The life of individual man is symbolized by this orbit. 
In this case the centrifugal force is the tendency to seek his own 
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welfare regardless of the interests of other men. Until now cen- 
trifugalism of this kind has dominated the world. The centripetal 
force is the tendency which would subordinate man to society, and 
our super-centrifugalists of past and present times always have 
tried to breed a race of centripetalists. The balance between these 
opposing forces will be attained only when government makes 
equal freedom and not order its end and purpose. 

The sole function of government as a coercive physical force 
therefore should be to guarantee equal freedom to all men; to 
stand as a bulwark against oppression by protecting every man in 
the free exercise of his own faculties; no limit being placed upon 
such freedom or such exercise except the equal rights of all 
other men. 

Under this hypothesis order will be a by-product of equal free- 
dom, because any man will know that his own welfare is in jeopardy 
when any other man has either more or less freedom than he to 
exercise his faculties. 

Every man therefore will be directly and selfishly interested in 
protecting the freedom of all men, and government, of course, will 
adapt itself as usual to a definite, alert, and ever-vigilant public 
opinion. 

This balance between socialism and individualism, which may 
perhaps best be characterized by the name of "mutualism," is not 
an impractical dream. The simple and practical method by which 
it may be realized in material affairs was given to the world by 
that greatest of political economists, Henry George. 

Edmund J. Burke (President, Blake Signal & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Boston, Mass.) 

Replying to the sociological circular, recently received from 
you, my answer to the question, "Upon what aims, policies, pro- 
grams or particular purposes should Americans place chief empha- 
sis in the immediate future ?" is as follows: 

Our ideals should be absolute human freedom. This, of course, 
means not only bodily freedom from chattel slavery but also indus- 
trial and economic freedom, with freedom of conscience, freedom 
of speech, and mental freedom; in other words, freedom of the 
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individual to develop according to his own capacity and ideals so 
long, of course, as he does not interfere in any way with the rights 
of all others to develop in the same way. 

As a policy for most readily accomplishing this, I think democ- 
racy and home rule the most practically effective. Benevolent 
despotisms seem more effective for a time, but we know they always 
degenerate and never furnish a means for proper self-perpetuation. 
As tools for this home-rule, democracy preferential voting, short 
ballot, initiative, referendum, and recall have shown their usefulness 
and efficiency. 

Preferential voting does away with nominating primaries, con- 
ventions, or caucuses together with the evils attendant on such 
methods and in one operation nominates and elects to office those 
whom the majority of the people prefer to hold such office. This 
is the best that can be done, for while we know that the people will 
make mistakes, the best interest of the majority is undoubtedly the 
best interest of all, and self-interest aided by freedom and education 
will correct mistakes as fast as they are so recognized. 

The short ballot will furnish a few elective officials for legislative 
and administrative offices upon whom responsibility can be fixed 
and who can be held to account. 

The initiative and referendum furnish the only known imple- 
ment, at the present time, for insuring the enactment of the 
people's will. They need be little used. Legislative bodies (and 
I would prefer single legislative bodies, since two bodies have 
shown their uselessness and inefficiency) should attend to routine 
matters and the enactment of laws, excepting where their sins of 
omission or commission need to be rebuked by the people by the 
use of the initiative and referendum. The experience of Switzer- 
land and different parts of this country have proved the practical 
efficiency, as a tool, of the initiative and referendum, theories to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Finally, free trade and the taxation of land values alone must 
be enacted before it will be possible to determine what other legis- 
lation is necessary. They alone can bring about industrial and 
economic freedom and, in my opinion, will solve 90 per cent of our 
present industrial and social problems. But whether or not they 
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do solve these problems, no intelligent solution for most of them 
can be arrived at until society is taking for community purposes 
community-made economic rent to such extent as it may see fit, 
and until it ceases to interfere in the slightest degree with free and 
unrestricted trade and production. 

Frank D. Butler (of Butler, Homan & Co., Jobbers and 
Shippers oe Fruits and Vegetables, Chicago) 

Replying to the question as to what ideals, policies, programs, 
or specific purposes, upon which Americans should place most stress 
in the immediate future: 

The first and the last of the foregoing (ideals, purposes) may 
be summed up in one word "liberty," mental and physical; as a 
basis, Spencer's law of equal freedom, "the right of each to do as 
he will, provided he infringe not the equal right of any other." 
What a volume is contained in that expression! However exten- 
sively elaborated, to a thinker it could say no more. 

A few are able to maintain mental freedom — the only effective 
path to spiritual development — in the constraint of an abnormal 
physical environment. But such are exceptional cases. Hence, a 
truly democratic society — in which each, equally with all others, is 
the state — is the only possible condition conducive to liberty; this 
must always be held in mind when programs and policies are under 
consideration. 

Industrial freedom means that the sovereignty shall actually 
(theoretically, now) lie in the people; this involves the universal 
adoption of proportional representation, equal suffrage, the initia- 
tive, referendum, and recall. This sovereignty, if intelligently 
exercised, will abrogate all laws that interfere with free exchange 
of services the world over — laws such as tariffs, patents, and laws 
which permit private appropriation of the value of franchises, 
whether these be in the nature of public utilities, mines, forests, 
water power, urban or farm lands. 

Through industrial freedom alone can come that liberty of 
thought necessary to spiritual growth; the whole is the only inherit- 
ance that is worth while as an ideal aim for this generation to hand 
down to the future. 
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W. L. Clause (President, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

I have received your circular on behalf of the American Journal 
of Sociology, seeking opinions on the probable future trend of civili- 
zation. I have no opinions on the subject which are worth your 
consideration, but it seems to me we are rapidly approaching a 
period when there will be a decided change in one of the factors 
which has played a greater or less part in man's development up 
to this time, but which will at an early date cease to be a part of 
his life. 

I refer to the fact that up to the present time there has always 
been a frontier against which civilization worked, and which has no 
doubt had a very great influence upon man's development. This 
frontier has attracted and developed certain types which in return 
have reacted upon and have contributed greatly to the advantage 
of the race. Whatever advantage the race has heretofore gained 
in this way it will soon be deprived of. What the outcome will be 
of this turning backward upon the race of the strivings and en- 
deavors which have heretofore found an outlet on the frontier 
remains to be seen. Probably no great consequence will result 
therefrom, but at any rate it marks the beginning of a decided 
change in the surroundings under which civilization has thus far 
developed. 

George W. Coleman (Director of the Ford Hall Founda- 
tion, Boston, Mass.) 

That is a big question you put up to us. Here are my answers. 
I hope they will be intelligible to you. It is rather difficult to com- 
pact so much into so brief a space. 

i. Restoring the balance between co-operation and competition 
so that both of these forces shall contribute their share to the com- 
mon good and neither shall militate against it. 

2. Restoring the balance by emphasizing the things that unite 
men as compared with the things that divide men, giving each its 
proper recognition. Insisting on the soundness and health of unity 
in diversity. 
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3. Restoring the balance by putting more emphasis on human 
life as compared with the value put upon things. 

4. Restoring the emphasis on God as compared with the empha- 
sis on man. Making religion practical and all human relationships 
inspiring. 

Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane (Kalamazoo, Mich.) 

I am honored by your request for my opinion as to the most 
helpful policy for the American Journal of Sociology to pursue. 1 

It seems to me that, first, such a journal should strive to bring 
to view the ever-enlarging horizons of social obligation and con- 
structive effort, even far in advance of any prospect of popular 
acceptance — as, for example, the ideal of universal peace. 

And then — the next step in practical progress — things that may 
safely be undertaken now; things that perhaps have been success- 
fully undertaken somewhere in the world; for example, the various 
social reforms whose first steps have been taken in Australasia; or, 
the improvements in social conditions which fairly may be attrib- 
uted to the enfranchisement of women in various parts of the 
world; or, the definite decrease in death and illness following 
an intelligent public-health policy in certain of our cities and also 
in a few states. These are of course mere examples of what I 
mean in pointing the next step in social advance along the many 
parallel lines it must travel. 

I would like to see all sociologic investigation true to Huxley's 
maxim: "Learn what is true in order that you may do what is 
right." 

J. B. Cranfill (Literary Editor, "Texas Christian Advocate," 

Dallas, Tex.) 

Responding to your request for a digest of views concerning the 
right attitude of the American people for the good of the present 
and succeeding generations, I take pleasure in saying that, to my 
own mind, it is clear that all of our national problems should be 
considered and settled in the light of the gospel of Christ. To 

"Reference to the circular letter above will show that the inquiry put the 
emphasis upon Americans, not upon the editorial policy of this Journal. — Editor. 
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address ourselves to them from any other standpoint would be a 
useless expenditure of energy, time, and strength. From the pres- 
ent sanguinary strife in Europe the lesson can safely be drawn that 
culture, however sublimated and thorough, cannot alone insure the 
world against militarism. In point of scientific advancement, 
Germany would perhaps rank first among the nations of the world, 
but this has not served to deter that wonderful country from such 
an undue magnification of militarism and ego-mania as to plunge 
all Europe into sanguinary strife. 

One of the outstanding lessons to be drawn from the present 
European conflict is the monumental evil of the drink curse. 
Russia has become a prohibition nation, and England is sending up 
a most pathetic cry for the protection of its soldiery against alcohol. 
No nation can hope to advance in its sociological problems apart 
from the annihilation of the liquor traffic. 

But I close as I began. All of our problems can be solved and 
happily adjusted if we base our civilization upon the principles of 
Christ's religion. Christ, in his wonderful teachings, outlined a 
solution for every pain and peril of the human race, both in this 
world and in the world to come. 

Charles B. Davenport (Biologist, Cold Spring Harbor, 
Long Island, N.Y.) 

Replying to your inquiry I would say that in the world of ideals 
it is for those who are able to bend their energies to the determina- 
tion of the exact facts in the different departments of life where 
facts count. All of the vast sums of money spent in the prohibition 
propaganda have had less influence than a few precisely ascertained 
facts obtained in physiological laboratories. It was these facts that 
caused Russia to declare national prohibition. The exact facts 
have always counted, and the best methods of getting at the facts 
are those which have been elaborated in scientific research. Of 
course, combined with knowledge must be a willingness to accept 
knowledge and have one's action determined by it. It was not a 
superior knowledge of disease but a willingness and an ability to 
use that knowledge which gained success for the Japanese in the 
Russo-Japanese war. If we only knew more about individual and 
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mass psychology we could make better headway with any peace 
propaganda. The conclusion is then that the greatest national 
duty is to support all kinds of fruitful investigation in the pure and 
applied sciences, conducted by those who are capable of adding to 
the sum of human knowledge. 

W. B. Dennis (Mine-Owner, Carlton, Ore.) 

Upon the further development of individualism as the basic unit 
of government, seeking the wise readjustment of our constitution- 
ally constructed representative form of government to this new 
thought, which is a step higher than the framers of our constitution 
conceived. 

Eugene V. Debs (Terre Haute, Ind.) 

The answer I beg to make to your inquiry is embodied in the 
words "industrial and social democracy." 

First of all, allow me to quote with approval the following para- 
graph from An Introduction to Sociology, by Arthur Morrill Lewis: 
". . . . the greatest single achievement of the science of sociology 
is the concept of society, not as a collection of institutions, and 
sociology as an explanatory catalog or inventory — after the fashion 
of Spencer — but as a process of development, and the science of 
sociology as the analysis and explanation of the process." 

Also the following from an essay on Revolution, by George D. 
Herron: "Every revolution or true reform, every new and com- 
manding faith, is in the direction of man's becoming his own evolver 
and creator. Every uplifting light or law perforces, in the place 
of the evolution that is blind and chanceful, an evolution that is 
chosen and humanly directed." 

There is still room for reform and betterment in the present 
social system, but this is of minor consequence compared to the 
world's crying need for industrial and social reorganization. 

The next great change in history will be — must be — the sociali- 
zation of the means of our common life. 

Privately owned industry and production for individual profit 
are no longer compatible with social progress and have ceased to 
work out to humane and civilized ends. 
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With all its marvelous progress through invention and discovery 
and all its monumental achievements in the arts and sciences, this 
poor world of ours has not yet learned how to feed itself. That is 
the problem of problems now confronting us more and more insist- 
ently, and until that is solved the world is halted, and it will either 
resume its march toward industrial and social democracy or be 
shaken to its foundations and into possible chaos by violent 
explosion. 

There is no longer the shadow of an excuse for a hungry human 
being. All the tools, all the materials, and all the forces are at 
hand and easily available for the production of all things needed to 
provide food, raiment, and shelter for every man, woman, and 
child, thus putting an end to the poverty and misery, widespread 
and appalling, which now shock and sicken humanity and impeach 
our vaunted civilization. But these tools and materials and forces 
must be released from private ownership and control, socialized, 
democratized, and set in operation for the common good of all 
instead of the private profit of the few. 

It is well stated in your letter "that civilization is at present 
rudimentary, and that it is to develop indefinitely." 

Now in view of the fact that the crops this year are the most 
abundant ever produced, that there is no market for the almost 
sixteen millions bales of cotton lying in the warehouses, while at 
the same time there are millions of unemployed in the land who 
are without food and without clothing and who, with their wives 
and children, are doomed to indescribable suffering; in view of this 
solemn and indisputable fact, it would seem that there could be but 
one opinion among students and thinkers as to the one great, vital, 
and essential thing to do for the relief of our common humanity 
and for the promotion of the world's progress and civilization, and 
that that one thing is the one to be emphasized in the present 
research with all the power at command. 

A privately owned world can never be a free world, and a society 
based upon warring classes cannot stand. 

Such a world is a world of strife and hate and such a society 
can exist only by means of militarism and physical force. 

The education of the people — not of the few alone, but of the 
entire mass — in the principles of industrial democracy and along 
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the lines of social development is the task of the people to be 
emphasized and that task — let it be impressed upon them — can be 
performed only by themselves. 

The cultured few can never educate the uncultured many. All 
history attests the fact that all the few have ever done for the many 
is to keep them in ignorance and servitude, and to live out of their 
labor. 

To stir the masses, to appeal to their higher, better selves, to 
set them thinking for themselves, and to hold ever before them the 
ideal of mutual kindness and good will, based upon mutual interest, 
is to render real service to the cause of humanity. 

To quote Herron once more: "Socialism is a deliberate pro- 
posal to lay the will of man upon the unfolding processes and ends 
of nature and history. It invokes the faith that shall be equal to 
the acceptance of its proposal — of its supreme challenge to the 
universe." 

W. E. BURGHARDT DU BoiS (NEW YORK ClTY) 

Americans in the immediate future should place most stress 
upon the abolition of the color line. Just so long as the majority of 
men are treated as inhuman, and legitimate objects of commercial 
exploitation, religious damnation, and social ostracism, just so long 
will democracy be impossible in the world. Without democracy 
we must have continual attempts at despotism and oligarchy, with 
the resultant failure through the ignorance of those who attempt 
to rule their fellow-men without knowing their fellow-men. Amer- 
ica, instead of being the land of the free, has made herself a hot- 
bed of racial prejudice and of despicable propaganda against the 
majority of men. 

A University President-Emeritus 

The question stated in your circular letter, beginning, "With 
a view to the interests, not primarily," seems to me much too 
comprehensive or vast to draw out useful replies. In dealing with 
the numerous and various industrial and governmental evils, I 
believe in nothing but the step-by-step method, which attacks 
one evil at a time, though by instrumentalities and arguments as 
varied as the evils themselves. An immense programme, such 
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as the answers to the question of your letter might possibly develop, 
does not seem to me likely to be helpful. At any rate, I do not 
care to try to contribute to its construction. I had rather give 
the little working time that remains to me to a study of the means 
of getting some permanent securities for humanity out of the 
present European convulsion. 

A College President 

Your printed letter of recent date has come to hand during 

President 's absence from town. I am, however, placing 

it where it will come to his attention on his return next week. 1 

Yours very truly, 

, Secretary 

A University President 

I wish with all my heart that I had the time to prepare a con- 
tribution to a symposium of the kind that you suggest. Unfortu- 
nately, I am so overloaded with the things that I have promised 
to do all along that I have very little time for co-operative enter- 
prises like this, however important and interesting. 

A Bank President 

Your printed circular requesting an expression of opinion with 
reference to several subjects of popular interest, received. Mr. 

, whom you address, is unable to give the same 

personal attention, as he is absent from the city at the present time. 

Yours very truly, 

, Secretary 

Henry H. Hardinge (of Hardinge Brothers, Manufacturers 
of The Beyer Watchman's Portable Clock) 

In reply to your italicized inquiry as to what ideals we of this 
country should emphasize in the immediate future, I would suggest 
that "equality of opportunity" is a magnificent democratic ideal 
and that it is America's most urgent need; labor needs more land. 

1 No evidence has been received that the president gave the request his attention. 
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It is from lack of opportunity to work at useful, gainful occu- 
pations that all of our industrial difficulties arise. 

There is not, in one whole industrial arena, a single, solitary 
evil that does not originate in scarce jobs; this is the bottom cause 
of "industrial unrest." 

We need more room at the bottom of society; there is always 
"room at the top" in all countries. 

Nature furnishes all the room there is; it juts above the five 
oceans; we call it land; it is now over-capitalized and a large por- 
tion of it that is today made accessible by modern transporta- 
tion is at once made inaccessible by inflated prices due to 
speculation. 

This is the giant evil. There are others. Our great highways, 
outside of our railroads, are only half improved or not improved 
at all. 

Our money and credit systems, which in modern society play 
such an important part, are too much within the control of men 
who look at all great public questions through the spectacles of 
private interest, and thus neutralize their value. 

Our political machinery is vast, complex, expensive, and in 
many ways clumsy and indirect; it must be simplified and made 
more direct, resilient, and responsive to popular needs and desires. 
Our federal Constitution prohibits this, as do most of the state 
constitutions. 

The Illinois Bill of Rights says that a frequent recurrence to the 
original sources of power is necessary for the preservation of 
republican government; and the constitution says that but one 
article can be amended at a time and then only once in every four 
years. 

The men who framed our federal Constitution had no broad 
knowledge of, no belief in, and no confidence in popular govern- 
ment, and they framed an instrument that prohibited it; they did 
not and could not have any conception of popular education as 
the term is understood today. 

True republican government rests upon popular and universal 
education and universal suffrage; it can have no other permanent 
foundation. 
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We should have in both federal and state constitutions a "gate- 
way" amendment that would make all subsequent amendments 
easier. 

As a nation, we are weakest where we ought to be strongest; 
our economic education has been almost wholly neglected; this 
is the fruitful cause of our social, political, and economic diseases; 
the slums in every city of any size, with social poverty and com- 
mercial depression, are striking evidences of this universal lack 
of knowledge on a most vital subject. 

We should place "economic" science into the curriculum of 
every school in this country above the eighth grade. 

We must teach our young men and women the truth about the 
laws that govern the distribution of wealth. 

We must teach them what ground rent is, what it now does, 
what it should do, and its immense social possibilities. 

We can never have a peaceful, wholesome, balanced civilization 
until we know how to prevent the concentration of wealth, and 
when we learn this the other problems, while numerous, will be 
easy of solution. 

This must come first, because it is first in the order of importance. 

Democracy, to have a successful ending, must begin in the 
schoolroom; if it is neglected there, it will be a sorry jest elsewhere. 

We must teach our children that government (our collective 
business) can be just as much a science as astronomy or shoe- 
making; it is now so inefficient that in the popular mind "graft" 
has usurped the place of science. 

We must simplify it, deodorize it, make it sanitary, increase 
its efficiency, and democratize it, by extinguishing, absorbing, and, 
neutralizing monopoly in its various forms. 

There is no safety for democratic government outside of an 
instructed public opinion. The schoolroom is the nursery of the 
republic. 

A College President 

I thank you for your kind invitation to contribute to the 
symposium of the Journal. I am sorry to say, however, that 
I have not either the gift of prophecy, the educational intuition, 
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nor the social grasp to make a contribution which would be of 
any value. 

Charles H. Ingersoll (of Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., Manu- 
facturers of Ingersoll Watches, New York City) 

Your question is so ambitious as to indeed require a thinker — 
and a thinker to some purpose. Will it be answered by home- 
made philosophers, or in the platitudes of the many uplif t creeds ? 
Will someone strike the clarion note that will answer the question 
for all time, as well as today, and for all conditions of men? 
If so, I think the central thought must be "Justice — how to 
accomplish it." 

And the plan must be as simple as the word itself. Evolution 
may be inevitably bringing us to this goal, but if so, as we approach 
it, a clear consciousness of the method and vital factors of this 
evolution must develop. Democracy must be one of these factors, 
and this is yet to be wrought out of the opposing forces of anarchism 
and socialism; democracy is now floundering between these ex- 
tremes, and as it gradually assimilates the workable elements of 
each, it will assume practicability and become successful. 

Democracy will then assume the form of a religion — the "reli- 
gion of justice" — and before it, will disappear every form of hu- 
man exploitation, parasitism, private monopoly, special privilege. 
Woman must in the nature of things assume an equal if not a domi- 
nant share in this development, since it is largely a spiritual move- 
ment, and hers is the spiritual stronghold. The process, though 
affecting masses of detail, will not necessarily be radical, revolu- 
tionary, or generally disturbing; if we can but achieve a funda- 
mental viewpoint the road will be clear, the voyage pleasant, and 
not unduly long. 

The scales must fall from our eyes in many important particu- 
lars; and there are signs that we are in the throes of this stage of 
progress now. Are not the fetishes of war disappearing? of 
monopoly ? of religious dogma and sectarianism ? of medicine and 
surgery? of political partisanship? of protectionism? of pseudo- 
patriotism? of race hatred? of education sans wisdom? of aris- 
tocracy ? of money-worship ? of law-made "justice" ? Before fetish 
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smashing is by any means complete, a reflex movement will con- 
struct some real machinery of justice, the first aim of which will be 
to destroy human exploitation, and the first practical step will aim 
at the base of such exploitation — Mother Earth itself. 

The monopoly on which rests all other monopoly and privilege 
will be overturned by the simple expedient of taxation, and the 
house of cards depending on it will disappear. 

We shall then be on the high road to Freedom — another name 
for Justice — and ioo years will find us well toward this goal. 

E. C. Jordan (Civil Engineer, Portland, Me.) 

I am anticipating with much satisfaction the benefits that are 
sure to accrue to the public from the symposium on the best 
methods for it to pursue. I wish I were really competent to accept 
your suggestion and join in it. My own activities have been in 
a somewhat limited field, and while the motives that have led me 
to pursue them have proved their value in a wider application, 
they are such as have in recent years been graphically and fully set 
forth, and great improvements in the conduct of civic affairs have 
already taken place. 

The bad results that have proceeded and that are sure to pro- 
ceed from fetishism of political parties, more especially with its 
application to our civic and domestic affairs, are becoming more 
and more fully recognized. The campaign of the mugwumps 
changed the mental attitude of many, and later the so-called muck- 
raking magazine articles elaborated so many special cases of wrongs, 
which largely had their existence through supports derived from 
partisan politics, that many more people awoke to the fact that 
such conditions are illogical, if we expect to further good govern- 
ment — and of course this is what the vast majority of people do 
desire. The spellbinder has lost much of his effectiveness when 
a triumph for partisan ends is sought. It has been the literature 
that has got to the people in the "off years" that has modified 
their views and made them germ-proof against the spellbinder, and 
discriminating and determined to obtain an advance in municipal 
righteousness. 
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I recall the assertion of a prominent official of our country as 
well as of our state (made to me privately, of course) some years 
ago that the secret ballot or methods that facilitated independent 
voting was to be discouraged even in local affairs, because of the 
danger of getting the voter out of harmony, out of training, you 
might say, for national affairs. It was his point of view; and 
mine, for the very reason given by him, led me to be an advocate 
of what to him as a politician seemed inadvisable. It is by such 
processes of thought that I have arrived at the conclusion that the 
best results for this country for the immediate future, as well as for 
all time, lie in exploiting the benefits to be derived by the active 
participation of loyal citizens in their home affairs, as far disso- 
ciated from the political parties that are tied back into state or 
national affairs as possible. 

Betterments are sure to accrue from such actions, and soon 
a spirit for a wider field of application leads to action on state and 
national affairs. 

These are views that have germinated immensely during the 
last ten years to the advantage of the country, and to foster and 
accentuate them is work of the greatest promise. 

James G. K. McCltjre (President, McCormick Theological 

Seminary) 

The great idea which should dominate the lives of Americans 
today and increasingly dominate them in decades and centuries 
ahead is that man is on this earth to come to his glory through 
ability and disposition to bless his fellow-men. That idea in many 
instances is cherished as an individual ideal, but it is scarcely at 
all cherished as a national ideal. Even as an individual ideal its 
sphere is limited; as yet it pertains to certain kinds of help, but 
not to every kind of help. "Charity" is at the front; but the 
doing away of all conditions that bring about the need of "charity" 
still lags far astern. Nor can we expect that the purpose to love 
every other man as we love ourselves will speedily interpenetrate 
and control each individual, for society is complicated and the rela- 
tion of man to man is intricate. Even those whose altruism is the 
greatest find themselves recipients of food, clothing, money, place 
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and power that have caused those who furnished them agony of 
heart or agony of body. Here then is a well-nigh limitless field for 
effort, to be carried on fairly and helpfully, man by man, every- 
where and at all times. 

And when this same idea is applied to society as a whole, when 
it becomes a matter between nation and nation,, and every govern- 
mental action, every law, every means of revenue, is based on the 
thought of its helpfulness to universal man, irrespective of bound- 
aries, races, religions, and languages, we immediately see that gen- 
eration must follow generation before the ideals of power, health, 
culture, extent of territory, and commercial aggrandizement are 
supplanted by the ideals of real brotherliness, and the health of the 
soul of every man becomes pre-eminent. No "policy" or "pro- 
gram" can ever be mapped out to secure this end. It will have to 
be a "spirit," which will work when, where, and how it can, and 
which will find itself penetrating deeper and deeper into the under- 
standing of the masses of men as the centuries pass. But this idea 
should be our animating ambition, and we should endeavor to 
bring about the time when war of any and every kind, military, 
political, social, economic, shall cease and every man shall be eager 
to do for every other man what Christ did when he was on earth. 
The individual and the multitude alike were helped by him into 
strength of heart, nobility of purpose, and fulness of joy. 

An Electrical Engineer (Personal Friend of the Editor) 

I received the printed letter which you have sent out in the 
interests of the American Journal of Sociology. Had I received 
such a request from anyone else I might have felt that for some 
reason of their own they were trying to make me appreciate my 
inability in the lines suggested. Unfortunately the editor has 
erred in judgment in my case, as I am "merely a person 'of one 
idea.' " I do not feel competent to write anything that would be 
of assistance or profit to your readers. While I am much inter- 
ested in these questions I have not given them sufficient thought 
to enable me to comply with your request. I must confess that 
I am somewhat ashamed to admit that I have given these very 
important questions only superficial thought, as I believe it to be 
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the duty of every man, no matter how busy he may be, to keep 
himself informed and in a position to express an opinion on such 
matters. 

Edward A. Ross (Professor of Sociology, Madison, Wis.) 

I am not equal to suggesting policies for present adoption 
which contemplate "our successors for many centuries." We 
shall do pretty well I think if we can take action which our 
descendants in the year 2000 will pronounce wise. Having them 
in mind I would suggest the following: 

1. The eugenic ideal. — This ideal demands that the fit shall not 
shirk marriage, that fitness shall be considered in choosing a mate, 
and that the rearing of a real family of children shall be contem- 
plated as the normal purpose and result of marriage. Not only 
should this ideal be strong in those who have in themselves some- 
thing to be proud of and worth transmitting, but they ought to 
feel and to manifest a wholesome scorn of dysgenic practices and 
of those who practice them. 

2. Eugenic social policies. — Curtail the propagation of the 
proven subnormal. War against race poisoners like alcoholism 
and the social evil. Curb industry wherever it eats into vitality, 
especially the vitality of children and women. Control our hap- 
hazard or artificially stimulated immigration so as to diminish 
the proportion of the subcommon, and to forestall the weakening 
of our social and political democracy by ignorant superstitious 
people from the backward lands, many of whom not only lend 
themselves readily to exploitation, but can also be employed 
politically as instruments for the exploitation of others. 

3. The advancement of women. — Cultivate our greatest unde- 
veloped human resource — our women-folk. Until lately religion, 
morals, public opinion, law, and policy have been essentially male- 
directed. One result has been the toleration of gigantic evils, such 
as the unobstructed traffic in race poisons, the spread of a cankering 
commercialism, the ruthless avidity of industry, and the glorifi- 
cation of war. Woman's instinct and judgment should be joined 
with man's in order that the recklessness, emulativeness, and pug- 
nacity of his nature may be balanced by her caution, love of security, 
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aversion to violence, and instinctive sense of the preciousness of 
human life. In one way or another women should co-operate in 
the shaping of all regulative standards and institutions. There can 
be no contribution from women unless they cease to be echoes of 
man and find the courage to consult their own natures and discover 
a viewpoint of their own. 

4. Ruralism. — Continually city and country are thrown out 
of balance with each other owing to the glamor that surrounds 
city life. But if the cities attract more than their share of people, 
ability, and wealth, social perplexities multiply at an appalling rate. 
A thousand people in the city engender ten times as much "prob- 
lem" as an equal number on the farms. Let us offset the lure of 
the city by conscious improvement of rural life. It would be wiser 
to spend taxes of city origin in making the country a better place 
to live in than, as often now, to spend taxes of farm origin in 
making the city more irresistible. Ruralism implies the teaching 
of agriculture in the schools, the special training of rural teachers, 
improved rural schools, social centers, better roads, the encourage- 
ment of co-operative marketing and co-operative rural credit, better 
rural churches, and scores of other facilitations yet to be discovered. 

5. The missionary movement. — Send other peoples and races 
the best things we have to share — our religious ideals, our scientific 
knowledge, our machine technique, our hygiene, our medicine, our 
surgery, our pedagogy, our athletics, our ideas about opportunity 
for women, etc. Expansion of this sort is 100 per cent good. It 
shuns the employment of force, disseminates only what other 
peoples choose to take, smoothes the way for a future peaceful 
synthesis of diverse races in a world of civilization and — most 
important of all — by elevating woman, lessens the excessive 
fecundity of the non-white races and brings nearer the day when 
the white peoples may, without fear of being swamped, admit the 
other races freely into their own sphere of operations. 

George L. Rtjsby (Wholesale Grocer, New York City) 

It is some sort of a conception of "progress" that actuates 
him who would assist in solving the social problems of his day. 
But how hazy the average idea as to what "progress" is! There 
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is but one logical standard by which it may be measured — the 
increased happiness of the individuals comprising society. And 
the individual's welfare and happiness are primarily dependent on 
the nature and demands of the government to which he is subject. 

Having recognized these two primary facts, one naturally 
inquires whether governments are so functioning as to permit their 
individual citizens to secure for themselves the greatest possible 
degree of happiness; if not, then government is not true to those 
obligations, the performance of which alone justifies its existence. 

It is both claimed and denied that all men have equal natural 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; but whether 
this right be "natural" or not, the fact remains that the success or 
failure of government can only be properly measured by the extent 
to which it insures the application of the Spencerian rule of equal 
freedom — that each individual member of society may, in the pur- 
suit of happiness, do as he will up to the point of infringing the 
like right of another. The maximum application of this rule 
should be government's ideal; and, as stated in the Declaration of 
Independence, it is the proper purpose for which governments are 
instituted — it is the only justification for the existence of govern- 
ment. 

But how sadly deficient is even the best of governments in the 
pursuit of this, its proper purpose! To secure to all the equal 
right designated by Jefferson and formulated by Spencer, govern- 
ment must do two things, and two only: (1) it must prevent 
aggression by one on the person or property of another, and must 
(2) insure the equalization of economic opportunity among its 
citizens. These are its two proper functions in the pursuit of its 
one proper purpose. 

It is because government fails properly to perform these two 
functions, more especially the latter, that there arises a condition 
of society that calls for governmental activities in a thousand fields 
that do not properly belong to her, and where her interference 
would be unasked and unknown if she properly performed her 
legitimate duties. 

The first of the two above-mentioned functions may, in a general 
way, be designated as exercise of the police power; but the necessity 
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for the exercise of this function would become comparatively 
negligible if the other function were properly exercised. There is 
now a widespread, growing, though hazy popular belief that 
inequality of economic opportunity lies at the bottom of our great 
industrial and social problems, and that this inequality must be 
corrected if our civilization is to endure. That progress is so slow 
toward correcting this inequality may be attributed to two causes: 
first, but by comparison a trivial cause, comes mal-legislation by 
lawmakers who understand the principles involved, but who wil- 
fully support measures that work for inequality; second, and 
chiefly, comes ignorance of the laws of economic cause and effect, 
on the part of our many well-meaning and otherwise enlightened 
leaders of thought and action who, because of their ignorance on 
this one vital point, actually support and perpetuate the cause of 
the evil that they would eliminate. 

Only such legislation as is in harmony with natural economic 
law can be beneficial — a fact that assumes a most serious aspect 
when we reflect that nearly all of our "lawmakers," like the people 
whom they represent, are entirely ignorant of these natural eco- 
nomic laws. How few of those to whom is intrusted the framing 
of our laws could properly define the most common economic 
terms, such as "rent," "wages," "interest," "capital," "labor," 
"privilege," "monopoly," or even "land"! 

World-changes have carried us to a point beyond which our 
road is fraught with the gravest danger, unless our laws be framed 
with the necessary knowledge of these fundamental factors. 

Inequality of opportunity must be abolished; monopoly of 
natural resources is its chief cause; and taxation is the one weapon 
with which we may successfully attack this monopoly of natural 
resources. Let us entirely abolish taxes on industry, raising all 
needed revenues from a levy on land values. These values are not 
produced by the landowner, but result from the presence and activi- 
ties of the people as a whole; what more proper, then, than that 
they be taxed into the public treasury for public purposes, leaving all 
products of industry, untaxed, to their producers, capital and labor ? 

The concentration of taxes on land values will make it unprofit- 
able to hold valuable natural opportunities out of use; the hand of 
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monopoly will relax its grasp, unlimited opportunities will be opened 
to capital and labor, and the strife between these two powers will 
finally cease. Capital and labor clash because both fail to recog- 
nize that they are robbed alike by their common enemy, monopoly, 
which a just and sensible taxation system will destroy. 

This proposed change of taxation can be most easily accom- 
plished: the local district can (as is now done in many Canadian 
cities) raise its local revenues from a tax on land values only; the 
county can apportion its needed revenues among its constituent 
local districts according to the land values of such local districts; 
the state can call on its constituent counties according to the land, 
values of each, and the federal government can apportion its 
expenses among the states in the same way. As the gradual 
adoption of this system of maintaining government would be 
accompanied by the gradual abolition of other forms of taxation, 
our present complex, costly methods would be reduced to mere 
bookkeeping, the basis of all tax apportionments being the values 
of land holdings as assessed by the local assessors. 

The American Journal of Sociology asks: "Upon what ideals, 
policies, programs, or specific purposes should Americans place 
most stress in the immediate future?" In answer: our ideal 
should be to insure the greatest possible degree of individual liberty 
as outlined in the Spencerian "rule of equal freedom"; our specific 
purpose should be to lead the nations of the world toward this 
ideal; our policy should be so to frame our laws and institutions 
that true property rights be respected and inequality of economic 
opportunity be abolished; and, if we are intelligently and effect- 
ively to pursue this ideal, this purpose, this policy, our program 
must be the adoption of a single tax on land values, in lieu of all 
other taxes. 

John A. Ryan (Professor of Economics, St. Paul Seminary, 

St. Paul, Minn.) 

Ideals. — The supreme aim should obviously be the maximum 
of well-being for all the people. In general this means a certain 
indispensable and irreducible minimum of well-being for all persons, 
and an indefinitely increasing surplus for those persons who possess 
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the will and the capacity to lift themselves above the minimum. 
The chief elements of well-being are: in the spiritual order, belief 
in a definite religious creed, and active membership in a church; 
in the moral order, practice of the traditional virtues, individual 
and social, especially temperance, chastity, industry, justice, and 
brotherly love; in the intellectual order, the widest diffusion of 
vocational and cultural education that is compatible with economic 
resources; in the political order, adequate democratic institutions 
intelligently supported and directed by the "greater and saner" 
part of the community; and in the economic order, material goods 
sufficient to provide at least a decent livelihood for all persons, 
leaving an indefinitely increasing surplus for an indefinitely increas- 
ing number of persons. A decent livelihood comprises food, 
clothing, and shelter adequate to elementary comfort and self- 
respect, and to normal health and working efficiency; security or 
insurance against all the unfavorable contingencies of life; and the 
means of exercising and developing the religious, moral, and mental 
faculties to that degree which is essential to reasonable and humane 
living. The surplus goods would enable a continually increasing 
number of persons to expand indefinitely their moral, spiritual, 
and intellectual faculties, including the capacity and desire for 
social service. In terms of money this surplus should rarely exceed 
a family income of fifty thousand dollars per year; for in the great 
majority of cases more than this would make for individual and 
social deterioration. 

Policies and programs. — The foregoing aims will be most safely 
and rapidly realized through the following more or less specific 
methods. First, a greatly increased promotion of religion by 
pulpit, press, and platform. Second, a vastly augmented pro- 
vision for moral and religious education, immediate legal restriction 
of divorce, with a view to its ultimate abolition and more compre- 
hensive and stringent legislation for the regulation of the liquor 
traffic and the repression of both the causes and the overt acts of 
sexual immorality. Third, a comprehensive scheme of vocational 
training, and liberal provision for aiding poor but exceptionally 
talented students to obtain a higher education. Fourth, the short 
ballot , concentration of executive and administrative responsibility, 
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a moderate and practicable form of the initiative and referendum, 
and a carefully restricted use of the recall. Fifth, a universal 
minimum-wage law; adequate provisions against unemployment 
through labor exchanges, insurance, and a comprehensive adjust- 
ment of demand to supply in the fields of casual and seasonal labor; 
effective insurance against accident, sickness, invalidism, and old 
age; complete abolition of child labor, and of woman labor which 
is inherently injurious to the feminine physique or character; 
encouragement of labor unions, employers' associations, and 
co-operative enterprise in the fields of production, agriculture, dis- 
tribution, and credit; prevention of all monopolies except those 
which have conclusively proved themselves to be industrially more 
efficient and socially more desirable than a group of competing 
industries, and the restriction of all capital in legalized monopolies 
to the competitive rate of interest on the actual investment; and 
a more systematic, scientific, and comprehensive scheme of income 
and inheritance taxes, together with the gradual transfer to land 
of a considerable part of the taxes now levied upon production 
and consumption. 

American society is already moving, with varying degrees of 
celerity and momentum, toward the realization of very many of the 
foregoing recommendations. A continuation of that movement 
in a more comprehensive and balanced way seems to be authorized 
by experience, and by the best knowledge that we have of the trend 
of social forces. If the question be asked, Which among those 
objects and policies should receive especial emphasis in the immedi- 
ate future ? the answer must be those which lie within the fields 
of religion and morals. This judgment is based, not only on the 
general superiority of the religious and ethical factors in life, but 
upon the particular consideration that, comparatively speaking, 
they have been neglected in recent years in the United States. 

A Professor of Economics 

I have your circular letter, and am sorry to say that I find 
myself unable to contribute anything that would rise above the 
level of platitudes. No doubt others can do better, and I shall 
be interested to see what you get from them. 
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A University President 

I have tried my best to answer your query with something like 
at least the appearance of intelligence. The fact is that I am so 
overwhelmed with administrative details, legislative budgets, and 
endless interviews, that I am perfectly incapable of anything like 
sustained or continuous mental effort. I know you would not 
want me to expose my condition by attempting to write anything 
for publication. A university president is so palpable a fraud, 
that his friends ought to do everything they can to protect him. 

William English Walling (Author, Greenwich, Conn.) 

The formulation of the question must first be noticed. I, and 
a large part, at least, of the socialists, think wholly in international 
terms. If your question requires a consideration of "our relation- 
ships" to "our successors," we should assume that this refers to all 
the people of the world. And while we would readily grant that 
Americans have special tasks, the tasks which we consider most 
important, which interest us most, would be similar in all countries 
where modern civilization has secured a considerable foothold. 

Our hopes for future progress may perhaps be best outlined by 
beginning at this point. We consider everything which holds 
nations and races apart to be wholly evil, and we measure the 
progress of civilization as much by those forces that bring the 
nations and races together as by any other criterion. Already the 
arts and sciences, even including literature to a considerable degree, 
are largely internationalized; the obstruction to the natural process 
of internationalization is chiefly economic. By gradual but steady 
strides, as rapid as practicable, we wish to throw down all economic 
barriers that obstruct the free circulation of persons and goods. 
We would also do everything that is possible to promote the com- 
plete internationalization of culture. And we believe the tendency 
is strongly set in this direction, in spite of occasional setbacks, and 
will continue. This will lead to a tremendous acceleration of all 
economic, political, and social development. 

The process of the democratization of governments develops 
on a parallel line with steps toward a world federation: the question 
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as to which is the cause and which the effect is of no importance, 
since both are indispensable parts of a single development. The 
existence of a system by which backward races are especially 
exploited is sure to be accompanied by domestic exploitation, so 
that a social or economic democracy would be unthinkable under 
such conditions. On the other hand, the disappearance of relatively 
backward races and undeveloped sections will gradually make the 
exploitation of one people by another along geographical lines 
impracticable. 

A third tendency, also interdependent with the other two, is 
that which sets toward collectivism. The collectivist tendency is 
already so developed that there seems little doubt that it will have 
covered all the more important branches of production except 
agriculture within a generation or two. At the same time agricul- 
ture itself will be revolutionized and deeply affected by the process, 
some form of co-operation having been forced upon it by economic 
pressure from without and by governmental policy. By economic 
pressure I refer to the movement for a lower cost of living, together 
with the movement for better wages. 

There can be little question that the majority of incomes, com- 
ing from governmental sources, will be fixed by governmental 
bodies, which, however, will not be guided by any abstract principle, 
but chiefly by the law of supply and demand, modified only by 
niinimum standards approved by the larger part of the community. 

Inherited capital will be abolished, though a certain amount of 
personal property may be inherited. 

Occupational opportunity will be equally distributed; educa- 
tional opportunity, nearly so. As there is no tendency within a 
few generations toward arbitrary leveling of income, however, 
parents with the larger incomes will undoubtedly be able so to use 
their incomes as to give certain exceptional educational opportu- 
nities to their children — namely, those opportunities requiring 
neither a vast institutional apparatus nor a very large division of 
labor among teachers. 

I am unable to fix my attention on coming centuries. The 
immediately following generations require all my powers. I believe, 
however, that in the society I have outlined an extremely radical 
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reconstruction, both of society and social institutions and of human 
nature, will be practicable. That the individual will be more 
socialized, and at the same time vastly more individualized, than 
at present, I take to be a matter of course. That individual and 
social efficiency in all directions will be increased enormously, that 
is, many fold, I also take for granted. I believe therefore that all 
the really interesting and desirable predictions of those who have 
concerned themselves with the future, in whatever field of human 
activity, are more likely than not to come to pass — within a very 
few centuries. 

I do not, however, expect anything from the so-called eugenics. 
Doubtless sexual selection will be much freer, more intelligent, and 
more instinctive in such a society, but this would take many millen- 
niums to show any considerable effect; whereas a single generation, 
even of moderately improved environment, to say nothing of several 
generations, has often shown the most remarkable physiological 
advances, and these advances have often been seen to develop pro- 
gressively from generation to generation. The vast environmental 
improvements in an international collectivist democracy would, of 
course, produce even greater physiological advance. 

SUMMARY 
Albion W. Small 

Recurring first to the reservations in the preface to the foregoing 
exhibit, it must be repeated that the failure of an editorial board 
to secure an adequate expression of opinion on a given subject is 
not proof that opinion on that subject does not exist. Neither 
right nor might exists sufficient to enforce an editorial demand or 
invitation to stand and deliver, even if the thing to be delivered 
is something far and away more important to the whole public 
than to the editors. 

In the second place, we must guard ourselves against the 
possible charge that we think the foregoing exhibit is sufficient to 
yield anything conclusive about a common content of American 
minds. Even if it were certain that the 250 persons addressed 
fairly represented the numerical proportions of major American 
interests, it would not be certain that the individuals chosen 
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could be taken as a reliable index of opinion even in the groups to 
which they respectively belong. But less than 20 per cent of the 
persons addressed responded, and the shades of opinion reflected 
in the replies amount to a showing which is much less than 20 
per cent as significant as the testimony of the whole number would 
have been. These replies put in evidence certain types of opinion 
to an extent far out of proportion to their actual influence in the 
United States. For instance, the influence of Henry George is 
probably much more prominent in the replies than his followers 
would claim that it is in American life as a whole. On the other 
hand, tremendously influential types of opinion are not in evidence 
at all. For example, while capitalists have spoken, no spokesman 
of capitalism in the strict sense has presented his views; no one 
speaks for the outlook of Judaism, of Catholicism, of Protestant 
church federation; for either of several somewhat distinctive move- 
ments within each of these religious bodies; for a large number of 
energetic interests conveniently referred to by the blanket-term 
"anti-social," such as commercialized vice; for the wage-earner, 
except from positions outside the wage-earning class; for trade 
expansionists; for professional politics (for the reason stated in the 
introduction); for the transporting interests; for amusements; for 
the fine arts, etc. 

However, the man from Mars, if he turned out to be the super- 
man whom we credit to that planet, could hardly fail to be im- 
pressed, by reading these few expressions of opinion, with the feeling 
that a society which shows up so well, in what virtually amounts 
only to a haphazard sampling, surely has promise and potency of 
progress. Indeed, it is not extravagant to estimate that if Ameri- 
cans were completely isolated from the rest of the world, and if 
our social memory were to become a blank, if all our conclusions 
from experience were to be lost, with the single exception of the 
contents of the replies in this collection, the wisdom therein con- 
tained would be sufficient to guide future Americans to the recovery 
of the loss in a small fraction of the time through which the lessons 
were learned. 

One of the conditions which would have to be satisfied, how- 
ever, before that body of opinion could be fully effective is highly 
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complex, and it is certainly unrealized in our present situation. Not 
only would the wisdom of the several individuals have to become 
the wisdom of the society, but the different components of the 
wisdom would have to be organized, correlated, systematized, and 
assigned values in the ratio of the working importance of the items. 

That is, the exhibit just as it stands is authentic testimony to 
the existence in the United States of relatively mature and impres- 
sive thinking upon a wide range of details and upon important 
relations between those details. Beyond this, the exhibit reflects 
the fact that if there be such a thing as Americanism it is not com- 
posed into a widely accepted code. It is articulate only in the 
case of scattered individuals. We have opinions, but what is our 
opinion ? We have purposes, but what is our purpose ? We have 
policies, but what is our policy ? We have standards, but what is 
our standard? We have ambitions, but what is our ambition? 
We have ideals, but what is our ideal? Those of us who know 
what our individual opinions, purposes, policies, standards, ambi- 
tions, and ideals are, mostly think we are too busy to compare them 
with those of others, and to find out whether it is right or practicable 
for them to become the guides of Americans in general. 

What have Americans in common which all Americans recog- 
nize as at once a measure of value and a goal of endeavor ? What 
does our nationality actually mean to us ? Is it a mere negative 
condition, a state of loosely policed security of life and property, 
in which men and women with slight sense of coherence may follow 
their several notions of liberty and the pursuit of happiness with a 
minimum of responsibility to one another? Or is our national 
existence in some sense a corporate destiny, with corresponding 
duties of each individual to the whole and of the whole to each ? 
Is our sense of civic responsibility in either aspect more or less quick, 
more or less clear, than it was a half-century, a century, ago ? Are 
we doing less or more than previous generations have done to inform 
and steady our minds and our consciences about that irreducible 
minimum of common conception which is the necessary precondi- 
tion of national well-being in any respectable sense ? 

We have said that the answers to our question prove nothing, 
but that they illustrate something. They illustrate many things. 
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The one illustrative value to which we now call attention is the 
exhibit of the miscellaneousness of American minds. Very few 
Americans furnish credible evidence of sharing very largely in 
the knowledge, beliefs, and purposes of all Americans. One Ameri- 
can is at his best in judging between good and bad in the conduct 
of municipal business. Another is scientifically accurate in his 
appraisal of the social significance of alcoholism. Another is aware 
of the injustices of our chaos of taxing practices, and has his remedy 
or remedies. Another sees just when and where we miss the best 
that life might afford by our deficiency in religion, etc. 

On the other hand, there are no Americans in whose minds the 
abundance of American thinking is so organized that their com- 
bination of American judgments is recognized by the rest of their 
fellows as standard Americanism. Even those few who are sup- 
posed to be most competent to decide how we should spell our 
language are no longer nearly of one mind. Experts do not entirely 
agree as to pronunciation of our language. But these diversities 
are microscopic compared with the differences between the ideas 
which we use our language to express. Except in certain vague 
superficialities, American minds are anchorages for a hetero- 
geneity of ideas. American life is correspondingly uncorrelated. 

As an editorial contribution then to this symposium we submit 
the following: 

First, Americans should emphasize the moral meanings of 
nationality. At the present some of the most high-minded 
Americans are zealously promoting programs which betray them 
into the belittling of nationality. They are so much impressed by 
the spectacle of frenzied nationality in Europe that they are flying 
to the other extreme of glorifying internationality in a way which 
virtually denies to nationality any value at all. This is the latest 
swing of the mental pendulum from an individualistic toward a 
collectivistic conception of life. The truth is that life cannot 
be stated as it is solely in terms either of an individualistic or of a 
collectivistic common denominator. A society can develop only 
so far until the individual members of the society move on to an 
advanced stage of development. On the other hand, the average 
individual in a society cannot carry his own development beyond 
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the limitations imposed by a stationary or a reactionary society. 
Mexico cannot be the same kind of a neighbor to the United States 
that Canada is until the average Mexican is somewhere near in the 
same class with the average Canadian. In order, however, that it 
may be possible for the average Mexican to approach the class of 
the average Canadian, Mexico as a society must take on character- 
istics as favorable to the development of companionable Mexicans 
as the social conditions of Canada have been to the growth of 
neighborly Canadians. 

A few weeks ago, almost at the same moment, Dr. Macdonald, 
the editor of the Toronto Globe, in an address at the University of 
Chicago, and Professor Ellwood, in a meeting of the English 
Sociological Society in London, were falling into virtually 
identical expressions of a leading moral perception. 1 It is a per- 
ception which calls a halt equally upon exclusive individualism 
and exclusive collectivism. It is the perception that life, whether 
we are thinking of it as an affair of individuals or of groups, is 
always an adventure in finding out how to live together, whether 
as an individual with other individuals or as a group with other 
groups. Nations are no exceptions to this rule. Every nation 
is a somewhat artificially and arbitrarily formed group. On the 
other hand, every nation is in some degree a spontaneous growth. 
Whatever the ratio of the arbitrary and the spontaneous in a given 
case, the nation exists. It is a group of persons under unavoidable 
obligation to do their part in finding out how to live among them- 
selves in such a way that they may be able to live to the largest 
mutual advantage in the inevitable contacts with similar groups 
of persons throughout the world. It is conceivable that the time 
may come when all nations will have melted into a world-citizenry. 
Meanwhile, it is certain that nationality, whether in the last 
judgment to be rated as good or bad in itself, must be one of the 
tools with which humanity must work out its larger salvation. 
Our present business is not to smash the tool but to improve it, to 
raise it to progressively higher efficiencies, all the while learning 
how to become wiser and more skilful in using the tool. A nation 
is not to be blamed for having national ideals. A nation is already 

"See below, p. 492. 
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damned if it does not have ideals. Nations, like individuals, 
serve the largest moral purpose, not by smothering their personality, 
but by magnifying it, till whatever is good in it is recognized on its 
merits by other individuals or nations as something worthy of 
emulation. The expansion of individual or national personality 
does not begin to be a fault until it begins to encroach upon the 
freedom of other individual or national persons to exercise similar 
rights. A cardinal problem for the United States today is how to 
form and inform and transform our nationality so that it may 
become more effective in making ourselves first into higher types 
of persons, and then into better team-workers, both within our 
national relations and as citizens of the world. 

Second, Americans should increase their emphasis upon the 
principle implied in the foregoing, that the final standard of life, 
whether of individuals, of minor groups, or of nations, is not 
material but moral. The measure of the success of living, thus far, 
is the kind of people we are — not the kind of people that certain 
rare specimens are, but the kind of people that we all are, consider- 
ing that whether we will or no we are collectively engaged in an 
adventure of realizing the potentialities of persons, and that these 
potentialities are realized in the highest degree, not in the most 
notable achievements of segregated personalities, but in that team- 
work between persons which gives to each the most aid from all, 
and to all the most aid from each in the universal task of achieving 
higher human values. 

Third, Americans must put increasing emphasis upon the prob- 
lem of selecting leaders who may be relied upon to lay courses in 
the direction of these guiding principles. Military men often say 
that an army is only as strong as its officers. Probably there is a 
close parallel both to the correctness and to the incorrectness of 
the aphorism in the similar formula, a nation is only as strong as 
its leaders. Americans are not yet sure that they believe in leaders 
at all. Our individualism instinctively recoils from the suggestion 
of being led. We have overworked the "servant-of-the-people" 
idea, in the sense that we have tended to regard our civic officials 
altogether as agents to take orders from majorities. We have 
comparatively little room in our scheme of life for experts whose 
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business should be to study the relations of things at their several 
junction points all the way up the line, from household and farm 
economy to the intercourse of nations. Moral efficiency is a 
notion which Americans in general have not begun to entertain. 
We are still in a rudimentary stage of moral achievement because, 
among other things, we have done so little in the way of differ- 
entiating divisions of labor devoted to the discovery of ways and 
means that reach beyond immediate utilities, and of persuading 
our fellows that adoption of these ways and means, which are 
calculated to organize life with a view to its largest moral purposes, 
will make for the most substantial progress. 1 

'Not by intention but in effect Professor Ellwood's paper, which follows, is a part 
of this symposium. 



